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A New Light on Lancelot 

On walls or on vain air of what your fancy, 
Like firelight, makes of nothing but itself? 

The piercing imagery of the leave-taking is typical as it is 
arresting : 

He crushed her cold white hands and saw them falling 
Away from him like flowers into a grave. 

It is idle praise to crown a poet with premature immor- 
tality. But it is certain that any contemporary would be 
proud to have made this poem, and it is written that none 
but Edwin Arlington Robinson could have endued this an- 
cient theme with so passionate a warmth and so kindling 
a light. Babette Deutsch 

COMEDY OVER TRAGEDY 

A Woman of Thirty, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert has more than a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the comedy spirit, and, if for no other 
reason, may be safely considered, by' the hypothetical third 
person of criticism, an acquisition to the new poetry. One 
poises the claim a little apologetically, for one still has to 
excuse the intrusion, more than once, of comedy into what 
most of us still consider a solemn, sacrosanct demesne. And 
yet, a goodly percentage of the better contributions of the 
men and women who have put America on the art map has 
come, from the mask of drollery to the full face of laughter, 
in the shapes and sounds of poems by Messrs. Sandburg, 
Lindsay, Frost, Pound, Williams, Johns, Eliot and Stevens ; 
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and of Mesdames Moore, D'Orge, Tietjens and Millay: 
the list is not restricted. Obviously, we think as well as 
feel, not alone by way of dragging in Horace Walpole's — 
"He who feels sees life a tragedy ; he who thinks, a comedy" 
— but because there are inevitable moments when we are 
complete beings, when comedy acts as an impersonal com- 
mentary, aloof and perhaps superior to the intense and per- 
sonal tragedy of the solitary. Comedy is the touch which 
leads tragedy into contact with the world, and sets off the 
personal against the background of the impersonal. And so, 
Mr. Elijah Hay — Mrs. Seiffert's contribution to the Spectric 
Hoax — and The Old Woman, her morality comedy which 
was awarded a Poetry prize, are refreshing events. By 
asking for more of these, one doesn't necessarily ask for less 
of her efforts in minor keys. 

One suspects that effort had to force the production of 
a considerable number of her more serious poems, while the 
less serious created themselves. Carrying this hypothesis to 
the various laboratories of ismism, one postulates further 
that the serious poems fall under categories and conven- 
tions, whether of so-called traditional or so-called modern 
versification. Many of the "free" poems are an avowal of 
the poetic gospel according to the denomination of imagism. 
In such, formalism has been adhered to; form has not 
evolved. A method which was natural to H. D. becomes 
a disguise with Mrs. Seiffert. In her imagistic studies, the 
latter is only an expert craftsman; whereas as Elijah Hay, 
and in The Old Woman and her Japanese and Italian De- 
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signs, she has discarded tools fashioned by others. She has 
been compelled to do so, because the moods which actuated 
these poems were stronger than she. Poetry has been forced 
on her; she has not sought it. These things wrote her; 
she didn't write them. The sensitive eye and ear which she 
brought to the expression of lyrics in the older or the newer 
formalism — they are admirable; they are necessary to the 
service of apprenticeship. 

Fortunately, however, for the poet and poetry, mere 
training is a matter of the past. Fortunately, too, criticism 
is the most erratic instrument in the cosmos. Having ven- 
tured a certain dictum of a negative character, one is caught 
unawares in an admiration for lines and poems which, as 
a theorist and a consistent human mechanism, one should not 
admire. Having accused Mrs. Seiffert of a frequent de- 
votion at the shrine of imagism, having committed oneself 
to what one swears to as truth-speaking, one is led astray 
by some of the imagistic poems, and is forced to confess 
himself a liar and to consign himself, his efforts at criticism, 
and all critics and criticism to the busiest devil in the Chris- 
tian curriculum. One knows one shouldn't like what one 
has definitely decried, and yet one betrays oneself to ridicule 
by more than liking some of the imagistic sequences, in which 
certain adventures are housed in simple, dramatic lyrics of 
a poignant and musical quality. One refers to A^ Temple, 
Portrait of a Lady in Bed, Mountain Trails, White Valley, 
The Pathway of Black Leaves and Sequence. Cdmedy over 
tragedy, form over formalism, individuality over ismism, this 
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way or that way, truth vendor or prevaricator, one is forced 
to doff one's conceit to: 

Grey grasses drown 

In thin brown water 

Wound like a chain on the valley's 

Sunken breast. 

As a theorist one looks askance, but as a person with 

ambitions as a poet, one blinks with sly envy on: 

The peaks even today show finger-prints 
Where God last touched the earth, 
Before he set it joyously in space 
Finding it good. 

Being as perverse as all other human folk, one yearns for 
perfection in oneself, to the exclusion, of course, of all other 
fellow creatures; and in approaching these latter from the 
negative angle, one hopes that they betray one's own faults, 
says they do, so states the case as a critic, and then, uncon- 
sciously, finding these faults closely related to one's own, 
admires them, and enters the ideal domain of consistency. 
One awakes — slaps oneself on the back, shouts gleefully, 
"Why, Mrs. Seiffert is a poet!" And so she is! A. K. 

TWO CHILD POETS 

Poems by a Little Girl, by Hilda Conkling. Fred. A. 
Stokes Co. 

White Silences, by Katherine Bull. The Touchstone Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 
It is an extraordinary coincidence that two child-poets of 

this quality should have been alive on earth at the same 
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